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ABSTRACT 

This survey was conducted in 1984 of current and 
former members of Bread for the World (BFW) in order to further 
understanding of the characteristics, attitudes, level of 
participation, and needs of people involved with hunger issues and 
the needs of hungry people. A questionnaire was mailed to 1,296 
current and 738 former members. This final report presents tne 
findings of that survey. The demographic characteristics, religious 
and political beliefs and attitudes, and commitment to and 
participation in Bread for the World are analyzed for both current 
and former members. Few differences were found between the two groups 
in this area, although former members may be more politically 
conservative. Bivariate analyses were conducted of the 
characteristics of activi.^cs, of lov^ income and minority members, of 
changes in the characteristics of BFW members over time, and of why 
people do not renew their memberships. Activists were considerably 
more liberal than nonactivists and were less alienated from the 
political process than nonactivists. The total number of minority 
group members in the sample was too small to analyze. Low income 
members were strikingly similar to the remainder of BFW members in 
every way except income. There were only slight differences between 
earlier and more recent members. There were no sizable and consistent 
differences between people giving different reasons for not renewing 
their memberships. The report concludes with a discussion of possible 
areas for future research. (JB) 
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I • Background 

In Mai^ch 198^, the Bread For the World Educatioaai Fund, Inc, 
(BFV/EF) entered into an agreement with professors William Whitaker, 
Steven Barkan, and Steven Cohn of the University of Maine at Orono 
Department of Sociology and Social Work ("the Maine Group") to develop, 
distribute and analyze the findings of a survey of current and former 
members of Bread For the World. The purpose of the survey project is 
to obtain statistically reliable information, principally in the form 
of a final report, that furthers understanding of the characteristics, 
attitudes, level of participation, and needs of people involved with 
hunger issues and the needs of hungry people. 

The Maine Group agreed to seek a minimum of 500 returns from 
current members and 250 returns from former members. It provided its 
expertise and labor at no charge as its contribution to the work of 
Bread For the World (BFW). The BFWEF allocated $5,000 to cover the 
costs of printing, postage, follow-up, typing, copying the final 
report, and two consulting trips between Orono, Maine and V/ashington, 
D.C. by one of the Main^^ Group. 

Preliminary findings were reported to BFW staff in August 1985 
and to the BFVJ board in November 1985. The preliminary report provided 
(a) an initial comparison of the demographic charact^x-istics and polit- 
ical and religious attitudes of current BFW members with those of the 
general population of the United States and a review of current member 
participation in and commitment to BFW; (2) a similar comparison of 
former members emphasizing similarities to and differences from current 
members; (3) selected cross-tabulations and a description of the range 
of additional comparisons and analyses available from the Maine Group; 



and (H) an appendix consisting of the detailed con-jpariwon of frequen- 
oiea of responses by current and former memberfs. 

The Maine Group also provided a verbatim copy of cowDients made 
by current menibers on the survey. Several factor' ombined to delay 
the delivery of the final report. Most important, the Maine Group 
secured a faculty research grant of $4,000 which made it possible to 
expand the sample sizes. Second, an unprecedented response rate by 
current members of BFW greatly lengthened the time required for coding. 
Third, the scope of the report has been expanded to include several 
additional analyses requested by BFW staff. This report includes and 
expands upon the information presented in the preliminary report with 
particular emphasis on the new analyses requested by BFV/. 

II. Methodology 

One of the greatest difficulties in survey research is reducing 
the nurober of questions to an amount that an acceptable proportion of 
respondents will be willing to answer. The dileiama is that investi- 
gators invariably would like more information than can reasonably be 
sought with one questionnaire. If the questionnaire is too long, the 
reduced number of responses generated may not be representative of the 
population surveyed. Conventional survey wisdom suggests that questions 
should occupy no more than five full pages of print. Very well pre- 
pared mail surveys of this length combined with appropriate follow-up 
to non-respondents may be expected to generate a 70-75 percent response 
rate. 

After consultation with BFW staff and working in close coopera- 
tion with Bob Wilson, BFWEF Director, a draft questionnaire was con- 
structed which consisted of twenty mimeographed pages of questions. 
The draft questionnaire was distributed to I38 participants who 
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attended the June 1984 DFW Leadership Gathering in Washington, D.C. 
Usable responses to this exceptionally lone, conplicated draft ques- 
tionnaire were received from 89 persons for a return rate of 64 per- 
cent. The high response rate reflects, we believe, the unusually high 
level of commitDient to BFW by the respondents. 

The draft questionnaire was, of course, far too long to use in 
a survey of the general raembe-ship. After we had eliminated "every" 
expendable question, there still remained thirteen pages of typeset 
questions — nearly three times the maximum recommended length for mailed 
questionnaire surveys. According to conventional survey wisdom, such a 
long questionnaire would be highly unlikely to generate an adequate 
response rate. Before we "bit the bullet" and cut out two-thirds of 
the questions to be asked, we decided to send a sample mailing to 100 
current members. Based on the high rate of response to that initial 
mailing, we decided to mail the full thirteen pages of questions to the 
rest of our sample of 1,296 current members. A reminder post card was 
mailed one week later followed by second and third copies of the ques- 
tionnaire four and eight weeks respectively after the initial mailing. 
A response of 82 percent was generated (N=1,067). The questionnaire 
was diFtributed also to current BFW staff and board members and was 
returned by 64 and 52 percent respectively after distribution of a 
second copy (N = 64, 24). 

Believing that former members would be less committed to BFW 
than current members, the questionnaire was further reduced to nine 
pages of questions and mailed to 738 former members. After subtracting 
those questionnaires which could not be delivered because of expired 
addresses and deaths, a response of 57 percent (K=294) was generated. 

Thus, data were collected from twice as many current niemberc 
and 18 percent more former members than were projected in the initial 
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agreement betv^een BFV/EF and the Maine Group; data were also collected 
from an additional sample of Leadership Gathering participants, and 
from BFW staff and board members* We now will discuss our findings for 
current members and former members and comment briefly on leadership 
gathering participants, staff members, and board members. 

III. Current Members 

This section summarizes the more interesting and important 
findings on current members. Since the response rate for the current 
member survey was so high, we can conclude that the findinf^s accurately 
represent the entire membership. When possible, appropriate compari- 
sons will be ijade to the general U.S. population, relying on national 
surveys of adult Americans conducted in recent years by various organ- 
izations. We will fir?.t report on demographic findings, then on reli- 
gious and political attitudes, and finally on measures of commitment to 
BFW and participation in its various activities, 

A. Demographic Characteristics 

V/hen compared with the general population, BFV/ members are 
strikingly white, well-educated, and relatively wealthy. Ninety-eight 
percent of the members are white, compared with 81 percent of the gen- 
eral population. More than half (5^ percent) have obtained a graduate 
degree, and another 31 percent a college degr^c^e, compared with respec- 
tive figures of 5 percent and 11 percent in the general population. 
Looking at income, ^7 percent of the members report family incomes 
greater than $30,000, compared with 2^ percent of the general popula- 
tion (in 1980) reporting incomes greater than $25,000. 

In other demographic areas, the membership is sometimes more 
simila>" to the general population, and sometimes not. Forty-seven per- 
cent of the members are male, and 53 percent female, roughly the same 



proportions as the ceneral population. Looking at marital status, 6G 
percent of the members are currently ujarried, compared v;ith 6l percent 
of the general population; 27 percent have never been married, compared 
v/ith 16 percent of the general population. Forty-nine percent of the 
members have never had any children, compared with 26 percent of the 
general population. Thirty-six percent of BFW members live in or out- 
side of cities with populations greater than 250,000 compared with 
percent of the general population; on the other hand, 18 percent of BFW 
members live in small towns (less than 10,000 population) or rural 
areas, compared with 28 percent of the general population. Looking at 
employment status, 67 percent of BFV/ members are employed full- or 
part-time, compared with 59 percent of the general population in 1980; 
2 percent are unemployed, compared with 7-8 percent of the general pop- 
ulation; 15 percent are retired, compared with 10 percent; 9 percent 
are homemakers, compared with 2^ percent; and 5 percent are students, 
compared with 3 percent of the general population. 

The picture of BFW members that emerges, then, especially when 
compared with the general population, is a membership that is over- 
whelmingly white, highly educated, and middle- and upper-middle class. 
The proportion of women and men in BFW is similar to that in the gen- 
eral population, as is the proportion of members currently married and 
employed. BFW members have had fewer children than the general popula- 
tion, and are slightly less likely to live in or near the largest cit- 
ies, or is small towns and rural areas. 

B. Relieious and Political Beliefs and Attitudes 
The religious faiths represented by BFW members are similar to, 
tnough not identical with, those found among Americans who identify 
with a religious faith or denomination. Thirty-seven percent of BFW 
members are Catholic, compared with 25 percent of the faith population; 
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13 percent Lutheran, compared with 6 percent; 13 percent Presbyterian, 
compared with 5 percent; 7 percent Methodist, compared with 12 percent; 
5 percent Episcopalian, compared with 3 percent; and i| percent Baptist, 
compared with 21 percent. 

BFW members are very religious according to the various meas- 
ures in the survey. Eighty-nine percent say that religious is "very 
important" in their lives, compared with 55 percent of the general pop- 
ulation. Eighty-six percent pray once or twice a day; H5 percent read 
the Bible dai]y; 89 percent attend religious services at least once or 
twice a week (with 18 percent attending daily). In contrast, only 30- 
^0 percent of the general population attend religious services at least 
once a week. In other measures of religious belief, the membership is 
more similar to the general population (1968 survey data, however). 
Seventy-five percent of BFV/ members believe that God "really exists," 
compared with 7^ percent of the general population; 72 percent believe 
that Jesus "is the divine son of God," compared with percent; 56 
percent believe that Biblical miracles "actually happened," compared 
with 63 percent; and ^7 percent say that the Devil "actually exists," 
compared with i]Q percent. In one contrast, however, only 22 percent of 
the members believe that the Bible is the actual word of God, compared 
with 37 percent of the general population. 

Regarding political beliefs and attitudes, BFW members are much 
more liberal than the general population. Forty-eight percent of the 
members report that they are either liberal or extremely liberal, com- 
pared with 11 percent of the general population; conversely, only 13 
percent of BFW members report that they are at all conservative, com- 
pared with 3^1 percent of the general population. 

Similarly, BFW members report more liberal attitudes regarding 
specific political and social issues than are found in the general 



population. Only 16 peroont of the metubers atroo thai "any ALier^ican 
with ability and ambition can earn a good inoorjio," compared with 65 
percent of the general population responding to a similar question^ 
More than half (5^4 percent) of the members agree tliat "we are spending 
too little on welfare," compared to only 14 percent of the general 
population. Only 20 percent of the members agree that "there a?e too 
many people receiving welfare cjoney who could work if they were will- 
ing." In other areas, 63 percent of BFW members are opposed to the 
death penalty, compared with only 28 percent of the general population. 

In assessing the reasons for hunger in underdeveloped nations, 
BFW members again report liberal attitudes. Seventy-six percent say 
that "Diversion of resources from basic needs to military spending" is 
a "very important" reason; 85 percent say that control by indigenous 
economic elites is "very important"; and 62 percent say that "control 
of production and resources by multinational corporations is "very 
important . " 

Finally, on measures of political "efficacy" and alienation, 
BFW members report greater feelings of efficacy and less alienation 
than is true of the general population. For example, only 6 percent 
agree that public officials "aren't really interested in problems of 
the average person," compared with 73 percent of the general popula- 
tion. Similarly, only 25 percent of BFW members agree that public 
officials don't "care much what people like me think," compared to 50 
percent of the general population responding to a similar question. 
Only 8 percent of BFW members agree that "people like me don't have any 
say aoout what the government does," though 42 percent of BFW members 
agree that "a person like me can't really understand" politics azid 
government . 
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C. Commitment and Participation in BVM 

BFW r;eLibers report high levels of ooriimitnient to the organiza- 
tion. Eighty-one percent say that they "feel a sense of pride in being 
a member of BFV/," and 95 percent feel that BFW "would deserve my sup- 
port even if I were unable to participate," Only 2 percent agree with 
the statement that "I don't care what BFW says or does," and only 6 
percent agree that "I am indifferent about being a member of BFVJ." 
Fifty-five percent report feeling either "very strongly committed" or 
"strongly committed" to BFW. When asked how much effort theyM spend 
if BFW were in danger of going out of existence, 17 percent report a 
"great deal of effort," and another 60 percent report "some effort." 
Forty-six percent of the current members reported financial contribu- 
tions to BFW in the year preceding the survey in addition to their mem- 
bership fees. Thirty-two percent supported BFW by speaking about the 
organization to a church group in the year preceding the survey. When 
asked how important BFW is to them when compared to all organizations 
other than church to which they belong, 3 percent of the members rated 
BFV/ "the most important" and another 43 percent rated it "among the 
most important." The membership reported high levels of agreement with 
BFW stands on hunger issues, with 83 percent reporting that they dis- 
agree only rarely or never with BFW positions. 

Members also rep^. \ed relatively high levels of participation 
(in the past year) in the activities promoted by BFW. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the meD'bers reported writing an elected official about hunger 
in the past year at least once or twice, and 28 percent reported writ- 
ing three or more time.'^j. Twenty-eight percent reported phoning an 
official at least once or twice while 72 percent never phoned an 
official. Twenty-six percent took part in a BFW quickline and 10 per- 
cent reported doing so three or more times. Eight percent reported 



writing a letter^ to the editor about hunger durin^^ the past year and 21 
percent reported writin^^ an article about hunger for a church or secu- 
lar publication. 

Bread For the World publicationi. appear to play an important 
role among the wembers with 81 percent .laving read the monthly news- 
letter at least three or four times in the past year, while 63 percent 
had read background papers at least three or four times in that same 
period. On the other hand, only 2^ percent reported having read Con - 
tact and 19 percent having read Leaven. 

A relatively small proportion of the BFW membership was found 
to participate in BFW local groups. Twelve percent of the members 
reported being current members of local groups, 11 percent were for- 
merly members of local groups, 33 percent were aware of a nearby local 
group but did not participate, and ^2 percent were unaware of local 
groups in their vicinity. As we shall see later, local group member- 
ship is closely related to the frequency of participation in BFW lobby- 
ing activities. 

IV* Former Members 

The return rate for former members was only 57 percent, so we 
cannot be sure that our data for former members accurately reflect the 
entire population of former members. For example, perhaps only those 
former members with the greatest affinity for BFW returned their ques- 
tionnaires, while the most hostile former members failed to do so. 

With this caveat in mind, we were still startled by the simi- 
larity of virtually all the data for former members to those for cur- 
rent members. Since the two groups were so similar, we will report 
here only selected characteristics as examples and will highlight the 
few differences which d-id emerge between the groups^ A compl».^>te 
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comparison of l"requencies of /'osponses by fornior and current meiabers ia 
found in Appendix A. 

A, DemograpMc Charaoteriatics 

Demographically the two groups were nearly identical. Fifty- 
three percent of the former members in our sample were women, the same 
proportion as for current members. Ninety-seven percent were white, 
compared with 98 percent of current members. Sixty-one percent are 
married, compared with 60 percent. Twenty-four percent live in the 
largest cities, compared with -H' percent. Forty-nine percent have 
graduate degrees, compared with 5^ percent, a statistically insignifi- 
cant difference. Sixty-nine percent are currently employed, compared 
with 67 percent. Sixteen percent have incomes of $50,000 or more, com- 
pared with 17 percent. As was the ase with current members, former 
ciembers who responded were overwhelmingly white, very well educated and 
middle to upper income. 

B. Religious and Polit'cal Beliefs and Attitudes 

The similarity of the demographic data for the two samples car- 
ries over to a large degree into measures of political and religious 
attitudes. However, it does seem that former members are slightly more 
conservative politically, although the differences are usually small. 
For example, 20 percent of the former members report being conserva- 
tive, compared with 13 percent of the current members; 37 percent of 
former members, and ^8 percent of current members report being either 
extremely liberal or liberal. Thirty-six percent of former members 
(compared with 20 percent of current members) agree that too many 
people receive welfare who could work. Twenty-seven percent of former 
members (compared with 16 percent or current members) agree that any 
individual in the U.S. can earn a good income. Fifty-one percent of 
former members (compared with 63 percent) oppose the death penalty. 
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The two samples differ only vary slightly in asseysing the relative 
importance of reasons for world hungor, with the former members again 
displaying more conservative attitudes. 

In the area of religion and religious attitudes, former members 
are virtually identical with current members. The distribution of 
religious affiliations among the two samples is remarkably the same, as 
are their responses to the questions about God, Jesus, and the Bible. 

C. Conimitment and Participation in BFVf 

The two groups are also similar in their levels of participa- 
tion. Although we did not have exactly comparable measures of partici- 
pation for the two groups, no real differences emerged. Former mem- 
bers, however, seem to have been somewhat less committed to BFW during 
their period of membership. Only 53 percent report feeling a "sense of 
pride" in BFW, compared with 81 percent of the current members. Only 
62 percent report that their membership enabled them to carry out their 
religious beliefs, compared with 83 percent of current members. Only 
69 percent (still a high figure) report that their membership deepened 
their understanding of hunger issues, compared with 86 percent of cur- 
rent members. Finally, former members report somewhat higher levels of 
disagreement with BFW stands: 31 percent say that they disagreed at 
least sometimes, compared with only 18 percent of current members. 

These comparisons suggest that a perception that BFW is too 
radical/liberal may be one reason for terminating membership. This 
speculation is not supported, however, by the series of questions 
directly asking why former members allowed their membership to end, as 
only 11 percent report that such a perception was at all important. 
They may well be the former members accounting for the small differ- 
ences in political attitudes described earlier. For the vast majority 
of former members, though, it would seem that political ideology does 



not play a role in niembership terniination, although we are not entirely 
convinced of this. For example, 75 percent of former members report 
that insufficient tiue for BFW was at least somewhat important in term- 
inating. How much credence should be given this response? If we 
found, say, that those reporting time problems are also more conserva- 
tive than those former members not reporting time problems, we might 
conclude that the time factor is, consciously or subconsciously, being 
used as an excuse or pretext for not identifying underlying value dif- 
ferences • 

V* Leadership Gathering Participants, Staff and Board Members 

An extraordinarily long and complex mimeographed draft ques- 
tionnaire (20 pages of closely typed questions) was distributed to I38 
BFW leaders who participated in the June 1984 Leadership Gathering in 
Washington, D.C. In the absence of individual follow-up usable respon- 
ses were received from 65 percent of those surveyed, our first indi- 
cator of the exceptional level of commitment to BFW by its membership. 
The draft questionnaire, was revised and shortened for distribution to 
current members, staff and board. As a result of two distributions of 
the questionnaire usable responses were received v'rom 64 percent of the 
staff (N=64) and 52 percent of the board (N=24). 

Because the response rates from leadership gathering partici- 
pants, staff and board members are low enough that we cannot be sure 
that the data accurately reflect the entire populations of those 
groups, analysis of those data has been given a low priority. The data 
have been coded and summary information will be provided at a later 
date. 
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VI. Bivariate Analysis 

In the previous sections v/e have dcsoribod the general charac- 
teristics of BFW's nembors and rornier Lienbers. In the following sec- 
tions we present a number of analyses in which we contrast different 
segments of BFW members. In these sections we will also contrast cur- 
rent members with former members. For the sake of clarity and brevity, 
the analysis is presented for the most part, in a narrative format; we 
will be happy to provide any bivariate tables on request. 

Each of these sections is a response to requests for informa- 
tion by BFW staff. The initial letter authorizing this study stated 
that the study was to obtain statistically reliable information that 
furthers understanding of the characteristics, attitudes, level of par- 
ticipation, and needs of people involved with hunger issues and the 
needs of hungry people. After the presentation of our preliminary 
report, Bob Wilson wrote us that the following areas had been identi- 
fied by BFW as areas for continued analysis: 

A. Characteristics of activists and why people become acti- 
vists ; 

B. Characteristics of minority and low income members in var- 
ious states and regions and the relationship between the 
number of minority members in an area and the activism of 
that area; 

C* A longitudinal analysis of changes in the characteristics 

of BFV/ members over time; and 
D. Why people do not renew membership* 

In conducting the analyses, we have followed three methodologi- 
cal safeguards* First, we have avoided reporting results that are 
based upon a small number of respondents. If the number of respondents 
is small, it is hazardous to assvme that characteristics of the 
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respondents adequately reflect, or can be generalized to, characteris- 
tics of the total membership. Second, we have not reported differences 
between different segments of the sample, e.g., between activists and 
non-activists, if the differences are small and either unlikely to be 
generalizable to the total membership or to have any significance for 
BFW plarning. Third, when we have explored the data to find differ- 
ences between segments, we have reported only those differences that 
are part of a coherent pattern. This procedure allows us to avoid giv- 
ing undue weight to findings that are likely to be the result of chance 
variations in the data. 

We now tur.: to the analyses. 

A. Characteristics of Activists 

In our preliminary report we indicated that only a minority of 
BFW members could be considered to be active members of the organiza- 
tion and actively involved in its lobbying activities. This finding 
led to considerable discussion with BFW staff. Three questions emerged 
from this discussion: (1) what are the characteristics of activists 
and how do they differ from less active members; (2) why do members 
become activist and (3) in what ways do activists' perceptions of, 
and desires for, BFW differ from tne perceptions and desires of less 
active members. 

There is no hard and fast boundary line that separates acti- 
vists from non-activists. Rather, there is a continuum of participa- 
tion in BFW activities, and the decision as to where one will draw a 
line defining activists and separating them from non-activists is 
somewhat arbitrary. In our preliminary discussions we tentatively 
defined activists as members who were both members of local groups and 
who had written an elected official about hunger more than twice in the 
previous year. We now believe this definition was unduly restrictive 
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as it excludes people who, no matter how involved they wtu^^ in other 
respects, were unable to join a local group* Forty-two percent of the 
respondents reported that they were not aware of a nearby local group 
and 33 percent were aware of a local group but did not participate in 
its activities. Thus, under the initial definition at least three- 
fourths of all BFW members could not be classified as activists, 
regardless of their possibly high levels of activity in other respects. 

In this report we have defined activists as those members who 
wrote an elected official about hunger more than twice in the previous 
year* By this definition 28 percent of the current members are classi- 
fied as activists. 

In order to answer the questions set by BFV/, we examined the 
differences between activists and non-activists on a wide range of var- 
iables. We found that activists were very similar to non-activists in 
their backgrounds but differed quite markedly in their attitudes. Thus 
activists, as a group, were similar to non-activists in income, educa- 
tion, age, gender, race and whether or not they were employed. Activ- 
ists were, however, in the aggregate considerably more liberal than 
non-activists. They classify themselves as more liberal on the 
liberalism-conservatism scale (question 35; see Table 1), are more 
likely to support government welfare spending, and are more likely to 
see political elites and multinational corporations as bearing a sig- 
nificant responsibility for world hunger. Activists are also less 
alienated from the political process than non-activists. Activists are 
more likely than non-activists to disagree with such statements as, 
"People like me don^t have any say about what the government does." 
This finding for BFW members is consistent with studies of political 
participation which frequently report a relationship between activism 
and the belief that one can affect the political process. 
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Table 1 



Activism and Political 


Liberalism 






Activists 




Non-Activists 


Extremely liberal 


13 


6 


Liberal 


i\6 


38 


Slightly liberal 


21 


25 


Moderate 


12 


16 


Slightly conservative 


H 


9 


Conservative or extremely conservative 


3 


5 


(Number of cases) 


(27^4) 


(725) 



One issue BFW asKed us to address was v;hy sorae members beoome 



activists and what BFV/ could do to encourage more extensive activism. 
The results suggest that attitudinal differences are the principal 
determinants of activism, particularly political liberalism and a sense 
that one can affect the political process. Neither of these factors 
can easily be affected by BFW. To some extent BFW publications can 
affect members' attitudes in these areas; but, as we indicate below, 
there is indirect evidence suggesting that these effects are rather 
limited. 

Communication studies consistently show that personal contacts 
are much more powerful than publications in affecting attitudes and 
behaviors. This finding is echoed in our study where we find that 



'In section VI-C, "Changes in the Characteristics of BFW Mem- 
bers Over Tine," we show that more recent BFW members are only slightly 
less liberal than earlier members* These data suggest that, if BFW 
publications have an impact upcn members* attitudes, the impact is 
slight. This, again, is a rather frequent finding. Studies of com- 
munication effects show that organizational publications can be impor- 
tant in affecting membership knowledge and in mobilizing members to 
undertake specific actions but that their effects on attitudes are 
often limited. 
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whether members are. or have been, cierabers of a local eroup 1^3 one of 
the most powerful predictors of aotivisin. 

Table 2 

Local Group Membership and Activism 



Current Former Never a Unaware of 

Member Member Member 



Local Group 



% Activists 58 39 21 23 

(Number of 

cases) (117) (101) (321) 



(i403) 



These data combine with the fact that forty-two percent of the members 
report that they are not aware of a nearby local group to suggest a 
possible focus for additional BFW effort. If participation in a local 
BFW group is a determinant of activism, then anything that can be done 
to expand the network of local groups and to increase member awareness 
of and participation in local groups may generate increased member 
activism. Outreach efforts by existing local grouDS to welcome new BFW 
members into a support system would be one possibility. 

The next issue BFW asked us to address was the ways in which 
activist perceptions of, and desires for, BFW differ from the desires 
and perceptions of less active members. In order to determine differ- 
ences, we compared the responses of activists and non-activists on 
their goals for BFW (question 12), their perceptions of BFW leadership 
(question 23), and on the perceived utility of BFW information sources 
(questions ^^ and 15). 

Wg found that activist and non-activist goals for BFW were 
quite similar with the only consistent differences being the greater 
desire of BFW activists to see minorities and the poor more involved in 
BFW. Non-activists generally rated these goals as somewhat important 
while activists were more likely to rate them as very important. 
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Activists were also more opposed to mi distributing food directly to 
the hungry and were more favorable to hiring paid staff organizers for 
an area or state. 

Interestingly, activists were not more favorable toward encour- 
aging marches, picketing, and demonstrations to dramatize hunger 
issues. Both activists and non-activists rated this goal as only some- 
what desirable or not desirable. This result suggests that the greater 
liberalism of activists does not extend to support for norm-violating 
activities such as protests. Since the survey was taken before the 
advent of activities such as the various "aid" concerts and Hands 
Across America, we have no data on activist/non-activist attitudes 
toward non-norm-violating forms of public demonstrations. 

Perceptions of BFW leadership are, again, rather similar 
between activists and non-activists. Activists are more likely to 
believe that BFW leaders listen to members and that BFW leaders can be 
trusted to make good decisions but are similar to non-activists in 
their willingness to question BFW leadership, feelings of obligations 
to support this leadership when they disagree with it, and in attitudes 
toward whether the membership should have greater control over what BFW 
does. The picture th-t emerges, therefore, is one of greater activist 
confidence in BFW leadership but not of unthinking support. 

Where there is a major difference between activists and non- 
activists is in the extent to which they find that the various publica- 
tions of BFW provide useful information. Activists rated the utility 
of information gained from each of the publications listed in question 
1^ as considerably greater than did the non-activists. In response to 
question 15, activists and non-activists are similar to each other in 
their ratings of the relative importance of the information sources. 
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However, a« question U indicates, each of these source, wa. regarded 
as absojUjteli Kore useful by activists. 

One BFW ^taff member suggested that, instead of dividing the 
I3FW membership into two categories of activist and non-activist, we 
divide the membership into three categories. The most active category 
would consist of local group members, the intermediate category of 
those Who were not local group members but who wrote an elected offi- 
cial at least once about hunger during the past year, and the least 
active category would consist of members who were not local group mem- 
bers and Who did not write to an official. When we repeated the above 
data analysis using this three-fold measure of activism, the results 
were consistent with those using the two-fold measure. 

B. Characteristics of Low Income and Minority Members 
We were asked to address two issues in this area: (1) whether 
there is any correlation between the number of minority members in a 
state or geographical a.-ea and the activism of that area; and (2) to 
prepare profiles of the characteristics of minority and low income mem- 
bers from several states or geographical areas. We found that the 
numbers of both minority group and low income members in our sample 
from each state and from each of the geographical areas (combinations 
of states) identified were too small to allow adequate generalization. 
Thus, we cannot address the specified issues. In addition, the total 
number of minority group members within our sample is too small to 
allow us to prepare a goneralizable profile of minority group members 
of BFW. The total number of low income members within our sample is, 
however, large enough. Thus, a profile of low income members within 
our sample is likely to reflect the characteristics of the total low 
income membership of BFW. 
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Our analysis of low xncome cienibers indicates that, except for 
their low incomes, they are strikingly similar to the remainder of BFW 
members. Like the BFW membership as a whole, they are almost all 
white. Levels of educational attainments, liberalism-cont;^.i'vatism and 
frequencies of writing elected officials about hunger issues (our meas- 
ure of activism) are almost identical between the two groups. Low 
income members are rather similar to the BFW membership as a who:.e in 
gender and in local group memberships, though not almost identical, as 
low income members are slightly more likely to be males and slightly 
less likely to be local group members. 

C. Changes in the Characteristics of BFH Members Over Time 

BFV; asked us to analyze the characteristics of BFW members who 
joined at different times in order to see if BFW is attracting and 
retaining different types of people over time. BFW also specified the 
set of characteristics that were to be the focus of the analysis. 

Iii principle the analysis of changes over time cannot be per- 
formed adequately with survey data that is gathered at a single point 
in time. It is possible to use such data to analyze the characteris- 
tics of members who have joined in each of the years since BFW's found- 
ing. If differences are found, however, it is not possible to say what 
the cause of the changes might be. If, for example, it were found that 
recent members were more conservative than earlier members, there would 
be two possible causes of this difference: (1) being a member of BFW 
night cause people to become more liberal, thus making older members 
more liberal than more recent members; or (2) when BFW was formed, very 
liberal people might have joined immediately and more conservative 



people in later years. The only adequate way to disentangle these pos- 
sible causes is to study people both when they join and at a later 
r.-int to see if being a member of BFW changes members' attitudes.^ 

In the case of this survey, however, this objection is less 
pertinent as the data show only slight differences between earlier and 
more recent members. Earlier members are similar to more recent mem- 
bers in income and gender. Recent members tend to be less well edu- 
cated and older than earlier members but these differences are slight. 
Earlier members tend also to be more liberal than recent members, more 
likely to be activists in BFW and more likely to be members of local 
groups, but again these differences are slight. 

These data are consistent either with the hypothesis that the 
same types of people have joined BFW over time and that being a member 
of BFW has a slight effect upon their attitudes and activism, or with 
the hypothesis that the initial joiners of BFW were slightly more lib- 
eral and activist than later joiners. Either hypothesis would be con- 
sistent with studies of other social movement organizations. 

There is a third possibility that seems to us remote but that 
is consistent with our data. It is possible that the early members of 
BrW were considerably more conservative than later members and that 
being members of BFW has made them considerably more liberal and acti- 
vist. If so, then BFW would have had a major effect on its members' 
attitudes and activism. Longitudinal research would be necessary to 
test the effects over time of membership in BFW on changes in members' 
beliefs, attitudes, and activism. 



It is possible in a survey done at a single time to ask people 
if their attitudes have changed. However, people's memories have been 
shown to be quite unreliable on issues of this sort. 
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D. Why People Do Not Renew Their Memberships 

Finally, we were asked by BFW to investigate why people do not 
renew their cieciber ships. We investigated this topic in two ways: 
first by comparing current mecibers with former members; and second, by 
comparing the different reasons people gave for not renewing their mem- 
bership . 

As our earlier summary of the responses of the former members 
indicates, in most respects the former members' responses are very sim- 
ilar to those of current members. While it is possible that this simi- 
larity is, in part, due to former members who were more hostile to BFW 
not returning their questionnaires, it is clear that there is at least 
a substantial segment of former members who are quite similar to cur- 
rent members. 

While this finding may seem surprising, it is in accord with an 
emerging body of sociological theory. This theory, modeled on Darwin's 
theory of evolution, views organizations as competing for resources 
with similar organizations within a particular environmental niche. 
Because the organizations are similar, small differences between them 
can markedly affect their success in acquiring resources. For social 
moveisent organizations crucial resources are members and member com- 
mitment-activism. When applied to social movement organizations this 
theory suggests that there are a limited set of Americans among whom 
BFW can hope to recruit members (BFW's environmental niche) and that 
within this niche BFW is competing with other liberal-activist organi- 
zations for membership and commitment. The theory further suggests 
that, since both current members and former members are likely to be 
drawn from the same liruited set of Americans, there should be con- 
siderable similarities between them. Our data are consistent with this 
prediction. 
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Finally, the theory suggests that relatively minor differences 
between organizations could have a marked effect on which organiza- 
tion^ people join and remain affiliated with. If this were the case, 
then analyses of the reasons why people did not renew their memberships 
would not be expected to yield striking results as relatively minor and 
idiosyncratic factors, e*g*, one organization having more convenient 
meeting times than another, could have a sizeable effect on decisions 
to join or renew. 

Our analysis of the reasons members and former members gave for 
deciding not to renew are consistent with this expectation. Following 
BFW's suggestions, we divided those who had at some point not renewed 
their membership (question 11 on the members' questionnaire and ques- 
tion 8 on the former members' questionnaire) into four categories: 
those who answered very important to not having enough money to pay the 
fee; those who answered very important to not having enough time to 
devote to BFW activities; those who answered very important to just not 
getting around to renewing their memberships; and those who did not 
answer very important to any of these three reasons. The responses of 
these members to a range of other questions were then compared in order 
to see if there were consistent differences between people who did not 
renew S^c different reasons. 

The reasons listed above for not renewing one's membership seem 
clear and conceptually distinct, but in fact they probably are not. It 
is likely that, for most respondents, each of these reasons reflect 
giving BFW a lower priority than other activities in which they engage. 
While it is likely that some BFW merabers cannot afford the renewal fee, 
the data on the incomes of members and former members suggest that most 
could afford the fee if they gave membership a high priority. Simi- 
larly, while some members are unaoubtedly strapped for time because of 



iMperative personal and occupational cominitments, it is likely that 
most members have a number of activities that are not imperative. 

If the above is correct and if we are correct in believing that 
in many cases decisions about which organizations to join are made on 
the basis of relatively minor differences, then V2 would expect to see 
few differences between people who did not renew their memberships for 
different reasons. In fact this is the case. We compared the respon- 
ses of members and former members giving different reasons for not 
renewing their memberships to most of the questions discussed in the 
•'Characteristics of Activists" section of this report. We found few 
sizeable differences and those that we did find did not form a coherent 
pattern, suggesting that they are the result of chance variations in 
the data. 

As a final piece of the puzzle, we report below the percent of 
members and former members answering "very important" to each of the 
reasons for not renewing one's membership. 

Table 3 

Reasons for Allowing Membership to End 
i% saying the reason was "very important") 







Current 


Former 






Members 


Members 


A. 


Not enough money to pay membership fee. 


31 


17 


B. 


Not enough time to devote to BFW. 


31 




C. 


Just didn't get around to renewing membership. 


33 


20 


D. 


No longer -n'ier'.-ted in hunger problem. 


1 


2 


E. 


Felt that BFW was too radical. 


1 


2 


F. 


Felt that BFW was too conservative. 


1 


0 


G. 


Didn't like BFW members/organizers I met. 


0 


0 


H. 


Wanted to be more active in other organizations. 


10 


16 


I. 


Did not believe BFW was doing important work. 


0 


5 


J. 


Moved from the area where I was a member. 


15 


10 


Note: the percentages within each column add up 


to more 


than 100? 




because respondents could give a response 


of "very 


important" 




to more than one reason. 
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Each of the responses that indicate an explicit rejection ol BFW poli- 
cies or personnel (D, E, F, G, I) receives a relatively small percent- 
age. This evidence, combined with the evidence on the similarity of 
members and former members and the absence of srzeable and consistent 
differences between people giving different reasons for not renewing 
their membe* ip, suggests that for many non-renewers, non-renewal does 
not constitute as explicit rejection of BFW. Indeed, 53 percent of 
former members still feel a sense of pride in BFW. fiather than con- 
stituting explicit rejection, non-renewal seems to indicate that mem- 
bers are faced with a choice of a number of organizations and activi- 
ties, each of which are attractive and that the decision to support 
particular activities or organizations is often made on the basis of 
relatively minor differences between them. 

VII, Possible Areas for Future Research 

Our conversations with BFV/ staff members have identified sev- 
eral potential areat of research which could benefit tne work of BFVJ. 
These are projects which are also of theoretical and practical interest 
to the Maine Group as sociologists and social workers. The purpose, 
format and cost of several possibilities are described briefly below. 
We would welcome the opportunity to explore further these or other 
projects which would be useful to BFW. 

A. Longltudjjial Panel Study of Newly Recruited Members 
Many queiition^ raiaed by BFW staff m relation to our prelirai- 
i.\?ry report involve chicke.n/egg iaau^^s of causation and cannot be 
answ-i-recl voz-y well by cr'oss-oect.i cnal (or«jj point in time) study, 
j.asues of cfjusalxty in fout«rinti member retvintiotiv sctivispj, and atti- 
tude C'hanfic-- are b(;£:t addrertoed by a study which surveys the same 
respondents at jjeveral points in tin/ta, Such 0 .r.tudy wowlcl involve 



developing a series of questionnaires to be mailed to new members upon 
their joining BFW and to as many as possible of the same persons after 
one year and two or three years of membership* A three-stage survey 
designed to generate an initial 1 ,000 responses would cost $1^1-15,000. 

B. Survey of Local Groups 

Given the positive association between local group membership 
and activism identified in our survey of current and former members, 
and the many comments about local groups by respondents to that survey, 
it seems important to understand systematically what is happening 
i^ithin the local groups. This information could be secured with a 
questionnaire developed for mailing to local group contacts. A one- 
time, cross-sectional survey of 500 local group contact persons could 
be carried out for about $3>500* Local group development and change 
could be studied through a two or three stage survey at roughly two or 
three times that cost. 

C. Survey of Covenant Churches 

Substantial resources of BFW have been invested in the develop- 
ment of covenant churches. These churches at a minimum contribute $250 
per year to BFW. The convenant churches are believed to vary exten- 
sively in level of activism and in generation of individual member- 
ships. A questionnaire could be developed and mailed to covenant 
church contact persons to identify more systematically what contribu- 
tions these churches make to the struggle against hunger. Such infor- 
mation would be useful whon choices are being made about how to allo- 
cate scarce BFV/ resources. A one-time survey of 500 covenant churches 
could be carried out for about $3»500. Covenant church development and 
change could be investigated through a two or three staige .\mrvey at 
roughly two or three times that cost. 

0 
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D. Evaluation of the St. Louis Canvassing Project 

The canvassinc project in SI. Louis provides an opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this method of increasing membership. 
Data collected by a mailed questionnaire to canvass recruits could be 
compared with data already available from the survey of current mem- 
bers and the longitudinal survey if it were undertaken. A cross-sec- 
tional survey of 500 St. Louis recruits could be carried out for about 
$4,000. The project would include interviews with St. Louis staff per- 
sons and canvassers. A two or three point longitudinal study would 
produce additional useful information at two or three times the cost. 

E. Survey of BFW members of Color and Low Income: Broadening 

The Movement 

If members who are people of color or of low income can be 
identified, and since numbers are relatively small at present, a survey 
of all such members could be conducted which would permit comparison 
with key characteristics of the general membership, assess commitment 
to and concern about the work of BFW, and elicit suggestions for fur- 
ther broadening of the movement. Re-contact over a period of time 
would reveal progress being made. Cost would depend upon the number of 
respondents. 

The costs projected for each of the five studies briefly out- 
lined above are rough estimates which would need to be refined based on 
exact sample sizes, questionnaire length, postal rates, etc. They 
assume the contribution of the tine of the investigators (although if 
National Science Foundation funding were secured, we would probably 
request money with which to purchase our release from other university 
reRponsibilities), the availability of work-study labor, and current 
ocste of travel between Bangor, Maine and Washington, D.C. in order to 



conault with BFW ataff about questionnaire developnient and for report- 
ing findings. If a combination of surveys were undertaken, it might be 
possible to reduce the number of trips and to achieve other modest 
economies of scale. We believe that especially Lhe longitudinal 
research projects would be of interest to the National Science Founda- 
tion. The interest in various aspects of the research by foundations 
with which BFV/ has relationships would need to be investigated also. 
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